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child brought up in the faith of his fathers will eschew the eating of pork;
and most Americans would not fancy a dish of locusts and wild honey,
about which the prophets of the Old Testament so often wrote. Not only
are diet, the wearing of certain kinds of clothes, the use of shelter, mechani-
cal skills, and such habits learned, but those ideas and practices which we
consider right and proper, or moral and immoral, as to economic, political,
and social practices and values are likewise acquired from our culture.
So, too, our conventions or customs in regard to speech, education, art,
and recreation are largely determined by the particular culture to which
we are exposed.
Yet not all learning is culturally determined, although some social
anthropologists believe it to be so. As children develop, they acquire many
fundamental emotional sets, many basic traits, such as aggressiveness or
submissiveness, and many potent desires, which are qualified, in part at
least, by their own constitutional make-up and by the noncultural but
nevertheless powerful social forces which play upon them. Thus the
mother, in the course of training the child to eat and to establish good
habits of bodily care or protection, may impress upon him habits and at-
titudes which are not necessarily accepted in the culture of'that particular
group or society. Or children in more or less spontaneously formed play
groups develop all sorts of habits, traits, and attitudes that are by no means
the direct outcome of'cultural training. The sheer difference in age and
physical strength between two children at play would make for some dis-
tinctions between them in role or habit. In fact, there is much evidence
that some of the basic features of the self or ego organization have their
inception in these noncultural interactions with others, especially with
the parents and playmates in situations not defined by culture. These in-
fluences we refer to as personal-social to distinguish them from the strictly
cultural.'
The third variable, the reaction system, repre'sents the externalized ac-
tivities of the individual in relation to things or. persons. It is the individ-
ual's response which provides the final standard by which others judge
adjustment. But the reactions of an individual must be divided into two
classes. There are those involving gesture, speech, and writing, which we
may call communication. Then there are those involving the larger pe-
ripheral muscular system in movement in space, which we may call overt
behavior. In fact, the relations of words, overt deeds, and the internal
aspects of the individual constitute a fundamental problem in personality
adaptation. As we all realize, what a man says is not always a very precise
indication of what he will do. So, too, even what a man says or does is
not always a satisfactory clue as to what he thinks or feels.
Though we must never fail to consider the situations or environment
which a person confronts, the central problem before us is the make-up of